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^^ In answer to a call for a State Convention of 

^ Iron Workers, a number of gentlemen from difFe- 

rent parts of the State met in the Common Coun- 

tjil Room, City Hall, at 11 o'clock, Wednesday 

morning. 

Mr. WiNSLOw, of Rensselaer, called the Con- 
vention to order, and on his motion, C. D. BAR- 
TON, Esq., of Essex, was called to the Chair, 
and James T. Hodge, Esq., of New-York, appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

On taking his seat, Mr. Barton briefly stated 
that the Convention met pursuant to a call from 
a committee of gentlemen named at a meeting of 
iron manufacturers, held at Keesville, Essex coun- 
ty, on the 12th day of November. That this com- 
mittee consisted of Messrs. Erastus Corning and 
Lewis Benedict, of Albany, and John F. Winslow 
and Joseph M. Warren, of Troy. That the ob- 
ject of the Convention is to take into considera- 
tion the iron interests of the State, and to adopt 



such measures as may be deemed advisable, to 
give practical effect to the desire of the delegates 
to secure a modification of the existing Tariff, 
That the condition of this great interest is now 
alarmingly depressed, and without the speedy and 
favorable interposition of Congress, will soon re- 
sult in disaster and ruin to those engaged in it, 
and he urged upon the delegates to deliberate 
upon it in a manner commensurate with its im- 
portance, and with a gravity suited to its real 
condition. 

Delegates were present from all the counties 
directly interested in the objects of the Conven- 
tion, and also gentlemen from Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, Illinois, 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Delegates from other States, were, on Mr. Wins- 
low's motion, invited to take seats in the Con- 
vention, and to participate in its deliberations. 

Mr. Cannon, of Rensselaer, moved a commit- 
tee of five to nominate the permanent ofiS^cers of 
the Convention. Carried. 

The Chair appointed the following gentlemen 
as such committee : — Messrs. L. G. B. Cannon, 
of Rensselaer ; N. Gridley, Dutchess; Franklin 
Townsend, of Albany; Peter Townsend, of Orange, 
and James Sterling, of Jefferson. 

Letters were read from F. R. Backus, Phila- 
delphia; Mahlon Dickerson, New- Jersey; J. R. 
Anderson, Richmond, Va. ; Messrs. Leavenworth, 
Hendrick & Co., Woolcott, Wayne County ; Philip 
Ripley, Hartford; G. Parrish, Ogdensburgh, and 
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Joseph Jackson^ of New-Jersey, and are as 
follows : 

RosBiE Iron Works, ) 
SL Lawrence Co,, Dec. 3d, 1819. ) 

Dear Sir: 

I have received a circular, signed by you as one of a 
Committeej calling upon those engaged in the iron manu- 
facture of this State, of which I am one, to meet in con- 
vention at Albany, 12th inst., for the purpose of uniting in 
a demonstration to Congress, with the view of obtaining 
increased protection, by a change in the existing duty upon 
imported iron. While I much regret my inability, person- 
ally to attend to this call, I feel not the less the urgent 
necessity of the intended movement, and beg that you will 
use my name, if required, in support of any expression 
of such views at the proposed convention, as shall meet 
with your approval. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

G. PARRISH. 

Erastus ComiDg, Esq., Albany. 



RocKAWAY, 10/A Dec, 1849. 

Mr. John F. Winslow, 

Dear Sir : 

The inclemency of the weather will prevent my being 
at Albany on the 12th inst. 

I think it would be an important matter gained, if we 
could induce the House of Representatives to give the 
Committee on Manufactures power to send for persons and 
papers to give evidence as to the different industrial in- 
terests of the country, from the large iron, down to the 
tool maker, and cotton and wool spinner, <fec., &c. 

In 1828 this course was adopted, and quite a history of 
our comitry was made. Another one at this time would 



show our capacity aad enlargement. The census will, 
undertake to make figures, but they will make nothing 
definite. 

Respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH JACKSON. 



Hartford, Ct, lOth Dec, 1849. 

Messrs. Lewis Benedict, Erastas Coming, John F. Winslow, and Joseph 
M. Warren, Esqrs,, at Albany. 

Dear Sirs : 

You will please accept my thanks for your kind invita- 
tion to attend a meeting of iron masters at Albany, on the 
12th inst. I regret a local engagement for that day will 
prevent my being present, much as I may sympathise with 
you, and with all the friends of home interests, in any 
reasonable effort to revise and reform the present system of 
our national revenue laws. 

I would prefer to adopt and support a fair and moderate 
scale of entirely specific duties, of such average values as 
would give a light and certain advantage to the American 
manufacturer or producer over the foreigner ; and the rates 
should be made up by practical men, with a fair and just 
estimate of the value of labor and cost of material, at home 
and abroad. And all manufactures should pay as high rate 
of duty as the raw material, with an equivalent advance 
as the value is increased by the additional skill and labor 
employed in producing a more finished article. 

This would expunge the absurdity of charging 30 per 
cent, duty on wool and "steel iron," and admitting blankets 
at 20 and steel at 15 per cent, thus openly giving a bounty 
of duties of 50 per cent, on blankets and 100 per cent, on 
steel, to encourage their production abroad. It would also 
augment the revenue, and give our mechanics a chance to 
compete with foreign labor, in changing the raw material 
into finished goods at home. 

Mixed duties should be avoided, of specific and ad va- 
lotem rates* In all our former tariff laws, an excessive 



high rate has been made on sheet, hoop, rod, and scroll 
iron, of extra small sizes, and only 25 to 30 per cent, ad 
valorem; required on all the heavy hardware goods made 
from these extra sizes of iron. This was all wrong. It 
prevented the manufacture of the goods in this country by 
the excessive difference of duty. Take small chains, bed- 
screws, and over 150 other articles of similar heavy hard- 
ware ; and at 30 per cent, duty on the finished goods, and 
2J cts. per lb. on the raw stock, you could import a ton 
weight of the finished goods for 20 to 25 dollars less than 
a ton of the small iron from which the goods might be 
made, thus giving an extravagant, though undesigned 
bounty, on foreign labor in making the good§,' depriving 
our own mechanics of the work, our iron masters of the 
sale of the raw stock, and the government of a large share 
of legitimate revenue. 

Duties should be specific, and based upon some well- 
known and uniform standard, which could be well under- 
stood, and all fraud and confusion at the several ports of 
entry would be avoided. 

Let all heavy goods be put into scales, and pay duty by 
the pound weight, instead of the "pound sterling," and all 
men could determine the amount of duty and cost of the 
goods. Officers of the customs would not be defrauded 
by false invoices or false oaths, the honest importer would 
be secure against under valtLoiion^ and the manufacturer 
would determine, by experience, all the improvements 
necessary to enable him to meet his foreign rival in our 
market?, or in the markets of foreign trade. 

The system of ad valorem estims^fes, unhinges all the 
established principles of business, throws open the avenues, 
for every species of fraud, acts in all its bearings against 
the government and the honest importer, and bids open 
defiance to the home producer or manufacturer of every 
article, product, or fabric wheie 2a6or constitutes any lead- 
ing, portion of the cost. 
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Hence you find, during the past year, immense importa- 
tions of lead and iron, of which Missouri and Pennsylvania 
could supply the wants of the globe, if not under ))id by 
estimates of value, based upon the nominal cost of pauper 
labor abroad. 

The downward sliding scale of these estimates, has 
reduced the price and the duty below any former precedent, 
and has placed our great national interest — the Iron 
Trade, so essentially important to the wealth and inde- 
pendence of our country — ^below anything like renumera- 
ting returns for the immense amount of capital invested 
and labor employed, and beyond the possibility of a living 
existence, unless restored to health and vigor by an early 
and essential change in our revenue laws ; and I most 
sincerely hope that the deliberations and efforts of your 
convention may aid in promoting such important and de- 
sirable results. 

Very respectfully yours, 

PHILIP RIPLEY. 



Office of L. Crane & Co., 

Philadelphia^ 5th Dec, 1849. 

Messrs. Lewis Benedict, E. Coming, and others, Committee, ^c, Albany. 

Gent., 

Your invitation, by circular, to attend a convention of 
the Iron trade was duly received. The majority of our 
Directors are gentlemen in advanced life, whom it would 
be difficult to induce to leave their home at this season of 
the year; and our officers are pretty fully occupied in 
closing up the business of the year. But we are at work 
at home, to bring about an alteration in the duty now ex- 
isting on iron imported. We think there will be a meeting 
of the Iron trade here at about the same period. We are 
convinced a change must be effected, or most, if not all, of 
the furnaces and rolling-mills must quench their fires. 

Yours truly, 

F. R. BACKUS, tms^ 



Leiwi« Benedict, Erastas Corning, John F. Winslow and Joseph M« 

Warren, Esquires: 

Gentlemen, 

I have received your invitation to attend a meeting, at 
the City Hall, in Albany, on the. 12th inst., of Iron masters 
and those interested in the manufacture of Iron, for the 
purpose of devising a systematic appeal to Congress, for a 
change of our revenue laws in their application to foreign 
Iron", (fee. 

I am very glad such a convention is to take place, but it 
will not be in my power to attend it. I intend, however, 
if my health and strength will permit, to visit Washington 
about the middle of January, to take a part in promoting 
* the objects of your convention, where I hope to meet with 
many gentlemen from New- York, Pennsylvania, New- 
Jersey, and other States, who may be tliere with the same 
objects in view. 
L A rigid inquiry should be made as to the practical oper- 

ation of our miserable warehouse system, made to promote 
the interests of British merchants and British manufac- 
turers, to the prejudice of our own : creating a host of use- 
less officers, and introducing a system of frauds and per- 
juries* , 

With great respect, your obedient, humble servant, 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 
Suckctsunnt/j {N. X) 7th Dec, 1849. 



Richmond, Dec. 5th, 1849. 

Messrs. Lewis Benedict, Erastas Coming and others : 

Gentlemen : — 

I acknowledge receipt of your circular inviting me to 
attend your State Convention, which has been called for 
the 12th of this month, to make an appeal to Congress to 
change the present tariflf of duties upon Iron. 

I regret that I cannot be with you, but I heartily concur 
in the object of your Convention, and have no doubt the 

2 
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facts which you will collect and lay before Congiess in re- 
ference to the destructive influence of the present TariflT on 
the iron interest, will have, and justly have, great weight 
with that body. If the present state of things exists long, 
the iron interest, which was becoming one of importance, 
must eventually be exterminated in this country, and I do 
our National Legislature the justice to believe, that if we 
furnish them reliable testimony, that a law passed by them, 
or their predecessors, is fast breaking down a large num- 
ber of their fellow citizens, they will speedily change that 
law. 

Such gentlemen all know to be the true state of the ques- 
tion now, and I think all we have to do, is to make it as 
manifest to our representatives in Congrees as it is to us. 

I am very respectfully. 

Your odt. servt., 

J. R. ANDERSON. 



Wolcoit, December 6lA, 1849. 
Oent., 

We are in receipt of your circular inviting us to attend 
the Cgnvention of Iron men, to be held at Albany, the 12th 
inst. We feel a deep interest in the object of the Conven- 
tion, and it would aflford us much pleasure to attend to 
take part in its deliberations, and become acquainted with 
the Iron men of the State. Had we known a week or two 
sooner, that the Convention was to have been held, we 
think we could have arranged our business so as to have 
been present. 

We are heartily glad that the Convention has been called, 
and trust that, as a commencement is now made, the ob- 
ject may be kept steadily in view, and pursued with spirit 
until the desired end is gained ; and we are confident that 
the men who have taken hold of the matter are made of 
Iran wills, who are bent upon accomplishing whatever 
they undertake. We will cheerfully render any aid in our 
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power, by furnishing statistics of our business, if wanted, 
by circulating petitions, and by paying our proportion of 
expenses, if any are incurred. We shall hope to receive a 
full report of the doings of the Convention, and of your 
actions and prospects from time to time. 

Very respectfully, 
LEAVENWORTH, HENDRICK & CO. 

Messrs. Lewis Benedict, £. Coming and others. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet again a 3 o'clock 
P.M. 



THREE o'clock P. M. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment : 

The following are tl;ie names of the Delegates 
in attendance : ^ 

Albany — ^Franklin Townsend, J. McD. Mc- 
Intyre, Lewis Benedict, Arch'd Mclntyre, Eras- 
tus Corning, John Townsend. 

CoLUMBU. — ^Lemuel Pomeroy, 0. C. Alger« 

Clinton. — James Rogers. 

Dutchess. — ^Noah Gridley, Columbus Beed, Lu- 
ther S. Dutcher, Alexander J. Coffin, H. A. Webb, 
Wm. A. White, OrviUe Dakin. 

Essex. — ^James S. Whalon, Allen Penfield, C. 
D. Barton, Wm. H. Lowe, P. H. Jackson. 

Jefferson.— James Sterling. 

New-York. — Thaddeus Sellick, J. T. Hodge, A. 
R. Wetmore, A. S. Hewitt. 

ONEroA. — J. B. Armstrong, B. S. Se3^our. 

Onondaga.— E. R. Judson. 

Orange. — ^Peter Townsend. 
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Rensselaer. — ^L. G-. B. Cannon, Joseph M. War- 
ren, Day O. Kellogg, J. F. Winslow, John Hun- 
ter, H. Tator, A. S. Perry, Isaac B. Hart, James 
Forsyth, Geo. H. Cramer, L. G. Cannon, H. Bur- 
den, A. J. Rousseau, H. Ingles, Joel Mallory, D- 
Southwick, Marcus Eldridge, Harry Fisher. 

RocKi-AND. — H. C. Seymour. 

Saratoga. — ^John Cramer. 

Ulster. — Wm. Burt. 

Warren. — ^Wm. S. Stevens. 

Vermont. — ^Winter H. Holly, Luman Munson, 
C. C. Hinsdale, Morton Brock. 

New HAMPsmRE. — ^John L. Hayes. 

Massachusetts. — John H. CoflGLng, N. S. Palmer, 
Benj. Cole. 

Connecticut. — George Coffing, Robert Bost- 
wick, A. H. Holly, Horace Langdon, Edwin B. 
Williams, Gustavus AJmet. 

New Jersey. — ^Peter M. Ryerson. 

PENNSYLVANU.-^Fred. Overman. 

Illinois. — Churchill CofBng. 

L. G. R Cannon, Esq., from the committee to 
nominate officers, made the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted : 
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President. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Albany, 

Vice Presidents. 

Alexander J. Coffin, Dutchess. 
GouvERNEUR Kemble, Rockland. 
James Sterling, Jefferson. 
James S. Whalon, Essex. 
E. B. JuDSON, Onondaga. 
C. C. Alger, Columbia. 

Secretaries. 

H. C. Setmour, Rockland. 
A. J. Rousseau, Rensselaer. 
Francis H. Jackson, Essex. 

Mr. Low, of Essex, moved the appointment of 
a committee of three, to prepare a memorial to 
Congress, praying an increase of Duty on Iron- 
Carried, and the following committee was ap- 
pointed : Messrs. Low of Essex, Hodge of New- 
York, and Mclntyre of Albany. 

Mr* Hodge, of New- York, moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven to prepare for pub- 
lication, statistics upon the Iron manufacture of 
our state. Adopted, and the following gentlemen 
were named as such committee, viz : Messrs. 
Hodge of New- York, Rogers of Clinton, Winslow 
of Rensselaer, Jackson of Essex, Sterling of 
Jefferson, Bushnell of Butchess, and Levenworth 
of Ontario. 

Mr. Barton, of Essex, moved the appointment 
of a committee of seven to report the names of 
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seven gentlemen to represent the Iron interests 
of this State at Washington, during the present 
session of Congress ; and the Chair designated 
the following as such committee, viz: Messrs. 
Barton of Essex, Davidson of Saratoga, Cannon 
of Rensselaer, Kingsland of Clinton, Reed of 
Dutches, Stephens of Warren, and Pruyn of 
Albany. 

Mr. Barton moved the reference of the letters 
read to the Convention this morning, to the Sec- 
retaries for publication. 

The committee on Address and Resolutions 
was composed of Messrs. Winslow of Rensselaer, 
P. Townsend of Orange, Mr. Burt of Ulster, 
Webb of Dutchess, Judson of Onondaga, Dutcher 
of Dutchess, and L. G. B. Cannon, Rensselaer. 

Mr. Winslow, from the above committe re- 
ported the following 

ADDRESS. 

The committee appointed to report a series of 
resolutions and an address upon the present 
condition of the Iron trade of our State and 
Union, beg leave to submit: That they find this 
important interest suffering and depressed to an 
unexampled degree, by being brought into com- 
petition with foreign iron, which is admitted at 
so low a rate of duty under the Tariff act of 
1846, as will, if persisted in, utterly put an end 
to its production in this country, thereby causing 
ruin to the manufacturer, and depriving te&s of 
thousands of persons of their accustomed employ-^ 
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ment. There is perhaps no department of in* 
dustry which so much requires the fostering care 
of a government as the manufacture of iron — 
none which furnishes .so large a share of the 
means of national defence — none that is so em- 
phatically the embodiment of labor — and cer- 
tainly none in this country which suffers to the 
same extent when brought into conflict with 
foreign labor — chiefly for the reason that the 
average rates of labor in this branch of trade in 
England are, as compared with those in this 
country, as one is to 3 or 3 1-2, and not until 
the rewards of labor here, rule as low as there (a 
state of things which no lover of his country 
would ever wish to behold) can we prosecute 
the business of iron making without protection. 
Nor is the difference of labor the only advantage 
which England has over us ; with her, originated, 
in a good degree, the process of making iron with 
mineral coal, and this improvement was not in- 
troduced into this country until nearly forty years 
after its discovery there; affording her ample 
time and opportunity for the attainment of a high 
degree of perfection in this art. Within her cir- 
cumscribed limits are found in great abundance 
and in juxtaposition, the coal, the ore, and the 
solvents necessary for their reduction. She has 
a dense and dependant population, with capital 
•and skill to combine and control the resources 
which nature and a favoring government have 
so bountifully bestowed upon her ; which, with 
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her peculiar maritime position, givea her easy 
access to all the markets of the world. 

In this country we have, it is true, all the ma-r 
terials for the manufacture of iron, but they are 
rarely found in localities from which the avenues 
for its transit to market are yet completed, and 
as a consequence, its manu&cture cannot at 
present be prosecuted at those localities, and the 
iron laid down in our sea-board markets, at as 
low a rate as from like establishments in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Neither have we capital in such abundance, or 
which is satisfied with like returns for its use ; 
nor a population so entirely dependent upon the 
caprices of capital and employers, or so depressed 
as to be content to receive as a boon whatever 
the necessities of their principles, or inordinate 
competition in trade may demand. We have 
here no hereditary rights; no distinctions of 
birth ; but all inherit the right to labor, and if the 
rewards of that labor a:re not such as aflford a 
respectable livelihood, and enable us to train up 
and properly educate our children to become ac- 
tors in the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, we have the opportunity of becoming pos- 
sessors of the son, which by reason" of manorial 
rights, is denied the laboring population of Eng- 
land. The same classes, therefore, in this coun- 
try are not compelled to yield to the exactions of. 
employers or the emergencies of trade ; and if 
told that the products of pauper labor from abroad 
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<3onflict with the products of their labor in our 
markets, and to continue that production, the 
cost thereof, i. e. labor, must be reduced corres- 
pondingly, they are not obliged to submit ; but 
ito long as land is so abundant and so cheaply 
obtained, they have the tempting alternative of 
emegration and of becoming owners and culti- 
vators of farms, held out to them, thus leaving 
the capital invested in manufacturing wholly 
unproductive, whereby the farmer, the gardener 
and the grocer lose them as customers, to meet 
them as rivals, and preventing " the productions 
of the land from being consumed upon the land/' 
There are in this country, east of the Alleghany 
mountains, thirteen rolling mills employed in the 
manufacture of railroad iron, and some four or 
five west of that boundary. At a very low es- 
timate, these seventeen or eighteen mills are ca- 
pable of making 100,000 tons of rails per annum, 
worth at the average price for the last four years, 
about six and a half millions of dollars. At this 
time but two of these establishments are in oper- 
ation, and these two but partially at work; all 
the others are wholly silent, and the thousands 
of persoiis who two years ago were fully em- 
ployed therein, and adequately compensated, are 
now without employment, exposed to dissipation, 
to crime and the numberless immoralities that 
always follow in the wake of idleness. It is a 
fact worthy of special note, that all of these es- 
tablishments are the offspring of the tariff law 
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of 1842, up to which time raihroad iron was ad- 
mitted into this country free of duty, and was 
unknown as an article of American manufac- 
ture ; but the duty of 25 dollars per ton imposed 
by that act, was marked by its immediate an4 
sufficiently extended manufacture to. meet the 
demands for railroad construction, and confes- 
sedly of a far superior quality to that obtained 
from abroad. Within the six months ending 
on the ] st of Septepiher last, there was impprted 
into the single port of New- York from England, 
nearly 34,00.0 tons of railroad iron, and about 
76^000 tons of ptheif descriptions, 30,000 of which 
was pig iron, and the money to pay thqrefor sent 
out of the country, the practic^il effect of which 
i^>on the labor of the country, is a direct and posi- 
tive Ipss, as we h^ve th? ^a,t^ri«^ls, the labor and. 
t^ie npiachinery waiting to furnish it, but whicl^ 
luive beeii suffered to stand idle, while we have 
gone to England to obtain that of which we have 
a surplus at home, and of a far better quality- 
In tljds sense, then, the loss to the country is as 
ifeal as thoijigh the same an^ount of money h^td 
be w buji^d in th^ oceaw-rcven worse, it is a loss 
of the mon^y we ought to h^ve earned, and a 
loss of the niojjtey it cost to support the labor 
that is waiting for employment. Had this money 
been kept at home, it would have circulated 
throughout tjl^^ various cha;me)i^ of trade and 
enterpyisjB, inalfjii^g active and vigorous, the places 
that ^e i^o:w desolate and la^uishing. Accprdr 
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ing to the censu^s of 1840, the whole annual 
value of iron made in the United States at that 
time was, When in market, $25,765,830. 

Whole amount paid for labor in the manufac- 
ture of iron in the United States iii 1840^ 
#18,762,990. 

The number of men employed, and the wonleii 
and their childrefi dependent upon Iron making 
for their support, wa6 tetimated t6 hel 257,025 
souls. 

The value of agricultural products cohsum6<i 
during the satne year by these persons, wA^ 
♦11,726,766. 

Capital employed iii the manuficture of iron, 
inclusive of wood-lands rind mines of iron dridP 
coal, estimajted in 1840, was $30,500,000. 

Sinece the censils of 1840, we have no authentic 
data by which to ascertain th^ iiitfrease in ihi& 
department of manttfaetures j but fitbm the tiiiie' 
ef the passage of the Tariff of 184^ tip' t6 1^4% 
the rate of increase was largely beyond all tdH- 
mer preo^d^t, a6d \f e thiiiS ^e e^e warranted 
in supposing thttt ori th«f first of Janurif^, 1^4^, 
tike taltie tff ir^oa of Arnei&'aA make ^as fdrty 
millions; ^ intereSde of att least &6 pei cent m 
8 years. This prodigious impulse was given to 
the business by the Tariff law of 1842, and was 
Accompanied by a marked reduction in the prices 
of the manu&tctured article, consequent upon in^ 
creased competition, while the rates of labor 
were fuUy sustained ; showing beyoistd dia^ute^ 
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that protection to the manufactured article is « 
boon to the labor of the land. In proof of this 
assertion, your committee cite a fact well known 
to every member of the trade, viz : That for a 
period of 16 years, commencing with 1830 and 
ending with 1846, an era of high protective du- 
ties, the prices paid for ton work iu the different 
iron works throughout the country, were not re* 
duced 1 per cent ; in many cases they advanced ; 
while during the same period the market prices 
for manufactured goods steadily declined, until 
in 1846 some descriptions reached a point as low 
as 50 per cent below the rates of 1830;* thus 
esablishing by experience, that the labor of the 
country is immediately and almost solely bene- 
fitted by the imposition of duties upon goods of 
foreign make: and proving likewise, that em- 
ployers in this country cannot, as in England, 
make the prices of labor bear a corresponding 
rate with the market value of the articles pro- 
duced by that labor. 

The value of the coal and the ore in the earth, 
constitutes but a very small portion of the value 
of the manufactured iron. At favorable localities, 

this is as 1 to 60, or nearly so ; and is probably 

«■■■ " '' III ■ — ■ ■ rf 

* This statement is coiTol>orated by the following : In 1831, the price 
paid at all the leading works in this country for paddling, (the process 
so named, of converting^ Pig Iron into wrought or malleable iron with 
mineral coal) was four dollars per ton, and the price then obtained in mar* 
ket for quarter inch braziers' rods, made froaa the above puddled iron, 
was one hundjed and forty dollars per ton. In IMT-AS, the price paid 
for puddling, remained at four dollars per ton, and we believe at no time 
sinoQ 18^1 had it fallen below this price, while the market price for 
qmurter ineh rods in 1848 bad fiillen to |70 per ton. 
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kss in this country than in England, as they 
exist in greater variety and abundance, and their 
geological position being more generally favor-* 
able for extraction, and the lands containing them 
not burthened with onerous "lordship rights, 
royalties or governmeint taxes." The residue of 
the cost of a ton of iron is made up of wages 
lor mining, carriage to works, wages and waste 
of material incident to the processes of manufac^ 
ture, transportation to market, (and this is only 
another form of labor,) interest upon capital em- 
ployed, constituting an almost entire whole of 
manual labor; for although machinery is em- 
ployed in many of the manipulations, still the 
aid it affords is incidental to, and requires great 
physical adtUi labor for the accomplishment of 
its purpose. In adbrding protection, therefore, * 
to the iron manufacture of our country, it re- 
solves itself into a mere question of fostering and 
sustaining our own domestic labor, and every 
dollar that is imposed in the form of a duty upon 
foreign ircm,^ at least 80 parts of it, is a contribu- 
tion to American industry ; and this in turn is 
paid to the farmer, the gardener, the school- 
master, and other purposes, that enter into the 
support of the household ; but if withheld, then 
the same amount is given to foreign laborers^ 
and the remaining 20 parts which make up the 
100 is taken from the owners of the raw material, 
the proprietors of the works, and those who 
tranq^rt the product [to market, and goes to 
enrich like persons abroad. 
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Many proofii might be addueed to show that it 
i$ an appeal in behalf of labor which we make ; 
but need we amplify? need we amiy figures and 
quote authorities to convince consomeis^ that 
though foreign iron is nominally cheap, it id i^ally 
dear ? Facts and statistics by the acre could be 
collated to prove that all that any natik>n, or pei-» 
8on> may make by buying foreign goods cheap^ 
it loses ten times over by the decline of pro^ 
perty, I»roduct, or labor. How just and cdmpre^ 
hensive, as well as pertinent to the views enter- 
tained by your committee, is the followii^ c±- 
tract from a report upon the Proctective Policy 
made to Congress in 1809, by Mr. Newton, of 
Virginia. He says r*-^'^ A nation erects a solid 
basis for the support and mainteliance of it» iur 
dependence and proie()erity, whose policy it is to 
draw from its native sources^ all articles of thc^ 
first necessity/' And says Mr. Dlillas, m 1816, 
in his able report to Congress upon a Proteetive' 
Tariff :-^^' Although some iilidu^ieace AtiU alwayb 
be required to itealke the natioB^ kidependeno^ 
in the <lej>artment of manufaeturea, the sac^ifio^ 
cannot be either great or lasting. The ineouK 
v^aiences of the day wiU be amf^y compensated 
by future advantages. The agrictaltuirist, whose 
produ<ie and whose flocks depend* ibr their valuer 
upon the fluctuations of a foreign market^ WUi 
have no occasion eventually to regtet the^ oppor-^ 
tunity of a r^idy sale for his w6ol or his oo<2ton iti 
his own neighborhood ; and it wiU soon be uad^rv 
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9top4 tb&t the 8iiac088 of the American maiHifaq* 
ti^re, whi(^h tends to diminish the profit (oflten 
^cessiv^ profit) of the importer, doea not neces^ 
sarily add to the price of the article in the hands 
ifi ik^ iconsDLOiQr." To the |Bi9ds of your com- 
mittee, the ppli<5y hejQw f^dvQQ^ted is so sound 
and iTutt^ful, that none but those whose appre- 
hensipns are blunted by interest or uncandid 
yiews, can resist the cqnyiQtion that no people 
cftipL be great or pi:ospei:ous, unless their industry 
be praperly c^red for^ and their labor pr<;^tably 
employed, As! an illustration of this, we need 
Wly ppipt to Spain, to Portugal, to Turkey, and 
indeed tp any goy^mpient that has made '' fre^ 
trade'' its policy^ and looked to other nations for 
the CQipxforts and staples of life. Heaven forbid 
that thps§ who come after w&, should point to thQ 
pplicy of QT^ own country in proof of the enerva^ 
ting ft^d ruinous eflfects qf depending ^pon 'E'^ 
rppj^ ipt thft jffoducts of mecbawcal labor ! In 
the jiiidgroent of your cawmittee, the Tarifi* law 
of \84^^ in its^ ai^UcatiovN to foreign iron,, is mainr 
ly oljgectipnabl^ by reason of its ad-^valorem 
fefttme. Kerei^ it woirks^ Mfrong, and injustice, 
both tp the honest importer of foreign iron, ani 
to the home producer, expos^ag^ the former to 
mifair and unequal yaluations fix)m rivals oi 
loose principles, and withholding ftom. the latter,, 
protection when the price ia low abroad,, and 
when most needed, and subjecting him to fre^ 
<lue^t, ajad ^t tinies, ruijpous fl»ptuatipn of j^ioesk 
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in foreign markets, thus making the revolutions 
and disturbances of European governments as 
disasterous to our trade and industry as to their 
own. 

Had the rates of duty which were collected iMder 
this law at the time of its ena4:tmenty been made 
specific^ all reasonable aid ^vould have been ex- 
tended to the industrial interests of the country; 
andif those rates are now substituted ^ with perhaps 
some additional discriminations in favor of the 
smaller sizes of Iron, the wishes of a large ma- 
jority of the persons interested therein, we be- 
lieve, would be realized. It is due perhaps to 
the friends of, and parties interested in, other 
branches of American manufactures, not repre- 
sented here, to refer to the peculiar character of 
this Convention, and 'to its seemingly isolated 
composition, by way of removing any misap- 
prehension that may arise from its apparently 
sectional character. Our explanations are cheer- 
fully given, and, we believe, will be satisfactory 
to all. The Iron manufacture of our State is a 
leading one, involving the capital as well as the 
welfare of a larger number of persons than any- 
other individval pursuit, and while it was thought 
by those who have a deep concern in its pros- 
perity, that its condition and claims would be 
the best considered and represented by a Con- 
vention composed exclusively df persons engaged 
therein, still, we do not intend to urge upon 
Congress the consideration of our interests, to 
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the exclusion, ox at the expense of others. On 
the contrary, we hope to meet in our efforts be* 
fore that body the representatives of the various 
industrial interests of the Union, and to receive 
from them that aid and co-operation which> as 
members of one common family, and the friends 
of the system as a whole, we owe one another. 
We feel that th^ir cause is our cause^ their in- 
terests oui interests, and " If one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it ; and if one mem- 
ber be honored, all rejoice." 

In conclusion, your committee beg leave to 
add, that with a somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject committed to them, and a 
careful examination into the condition of the 
interest here represented, we feel safe in asserting 
that of the large amount of machinery in this 
country for the manufacture of iron, not more 
than 33 per cent thereof is in operation at this 
time, and this proportion is daily diminishing, 
and a considerable share of this is kept in motion 
more for the sake of keeping up business organ- 
izations, than from any profit derived from it. 
We too often hear of the disastrous consequences 
to our brethren in their struggles to sustain them- 
selves in the unequal conflict with England 
under our ad-valorem Tariff. Too often are we 
invited to the sale of iron establishments "brought 
to the hammer,'' after years have been consumed 
in building up a business, and which was called 
into existence by the hopes and aUuremepta of 

4 
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wh^t once seemed a permanent protective policy, 
but which, instead of being stable and uniform, 
has halted and fluctuated between excessive 
protection and the almost total abandonment 
thereof. We think we speak the sentiments of 
our craft, when we say that we do not desire a 
rate of duty upon foreign iron which will pro* 
hibit its introduction from abroad, but we only 
ask that such discriminations be made as will 
recompense and elevate our own working pop- 
ulation beyond and above the poorly-paid laboring 
classes of Europe, and enable them to participate 
not only in the necessaries, but also in the com* 
forts and accommplishments of life. In this way 
we may ennoble labor, and open to its votaries 
the paths of education, intelligence and conse*^ 
quent usefulness. Unless we have reflected in 
vain, it is the industry of our country which is 
to enoble it. — Greatness with us is not entailed. 
He only is truly great who works his way to dis* 
tinction and eminence, and confers the greatest 
amount of real enjoyment upon his species. We 
have not in this country such enormous accum* 
ulations of wealth in the hands of individuals 
with which to monopolize any of the departments 
of trade, and which depends upon the omnipo- 
tence of capital for success; but we have a 
<;ountry rich in resources, and a people gifted 
with abundant energies jbr their development; 
and if not crippled by unwise legislation, ttie 
field of enterprise will be iq>eedily occupied ail4 
the harvest of reward shared by tiie laborer and 
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the Imsbandman, the merchant and the manu- 
facturer, filling our land wkh an industrious and 
happy people, causing "the waste places to re- 
joice and the wilderness to blossom as the rose.'* 
Mr. Cannon, from the same committee, reported 
the following Resolutions : 

Resolved, That this convention rega]:4s the fostering of 
American Ictbor as one of the first duties of government ; 
that the histcwry of the protective policy in this country, is 
the history of the rise and growth of our manufactures 
and the triumph. of American industry. A policy having 
for its object the just reward of labor and the elevation of 
the laboring classes; a policy which distinguishes justly 
between American labor, and half paid and half fed labor 
of foreign countries; which remunerates American labor 
without injury to the consumer of its products, and upholds 
all the great intesests of the country, by giving well paid 
employment to our people, bringing wealth, indepen4ence 
and happiness to all. 

Resolved, That we are not in favor of an excessive 
duty on foreign importations, but such a rate of duty as 
will enable us to enter into fair competition with the 
foreign manufacturer, and such competition can only be 
secured by a system of specific duties laid upon articles 
of foreign manufacture. 

Resolved, That the amount of duty on iron per ton, ex- 
cepting the smaller sizes, collected under the present Tariff 
for a period of twelve or fifteen months after its passage, 
did protect the manufactures of iron in this country, for 
the reason that prices abroad ruled at a rate above their 
average value, and foreign iron could not be ^^ laid down 
here" at a cost below a remunerating price to the home 
manufacturer. At the present time, and for the last 18 
months, the fereigu market has ruled at less than one half^ 
diminishing of course the amount of re^rme In tfad setm^ 
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proportion, thereby bringing the article into the country at 
about one half its cost in 1847. If these are facts, and the 
records of the trade show it, how can the manufacture of 
iron be prosecuted in this country, while the duty of one 
year barely sustains, and the duty of the next is reduced 
one half. 

Resolved, (as the sense of this Convention,) That the 
manufacture of iron in this country requires specific duties 
for protection. That at least three parts out of four of the 
value and price of iron, are made up of labor — the labour 
which digs, bums, cleans, blooms, smelts, forges and trans- 
ports it ; and that the production of iron in this country, 
to any considerable extent, must be abandoned unless the 
interest is fostered, or the price of labor reduced to the 
foreign standard. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, at the earliest 
practicable period, to revise and reform the Tariff of 1846, 
so as to encourage the manufacture of Iron, by abolishing 
the system of ad valorem duties, and substituting therefor 
specific duties, which shall produce a healthy- home com- 
petition, diminish prices, and afford reasonable security 
against Foreign Pauper Labor. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to urge this subject upon the atten- 
tion of Congress, and that they be requested to take all 
proper means to procure so important a provision and 
reform, affecting the interest of so large a body of their 
constituents. 

Resolved, That in consequence of the peculiar tendency 
of the ad valorem system of duties, the poorest qualities of 
iron are largely introduced to the great injury of the 
country, in place of the more useful and better qualities, 
these being more highly priced. 

Mr. Barton, from the committee on that sub- 
ject, moved to increase the number of delegates 
to WashingtoUi to ten. Carried ; and 
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The Committee reported the following hame» 
as such delegates: 

^ EuSHA Peck, of New- York. 
John Cramer, of Saratoga. 
Erastus Corning, of Albany. 
Peter Townsend, of Orange. 
Alex. J. Coffin, of Dutchess. 
C. C. Alger, of Columbia. 
J. F. Winslow, of Rensselaer. 
Jas. S. Whalon, of Essex. 
Allen Penfield, ' do. 
C. D. Barton, do. 

Mr. Barton moved the appointment of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as a State Corresponding and 
Finance Committee, viz : 

Erastus Cornlvg, of Albany. 

Lewis Benedict, do. 

J. F. Winslow, of iElensselaer. 

J. M. Warren, do. 

L. G. B. Cannon, do. 

The Convention then adjourned to 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION — SEVEN O' CLOCK. 

Mr. Winslow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That this Convention fully appreciate the im- 
portance and value of the Railroad Journal, and particu» 
larly that department (£ it which treats of the Iron Manur 
fecture of the Union, and most cordially recommend its 
support to the Iron interests of the country; and we also 
add our approbation of the publication upon the Manufac- 
ture of Iron, by Frederick Overman, of Philadelphia, and 
conmiend it to the support of the friends of that interest 
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Mr. WiN9Low sustained this resolution as due the 
publications named. Both of them contain mat" 
ter of great importance to the trade. The Jour- 
nal is a useful periodical, ably conducted and 
devotedly zealous in its advocacy of the great 
interests to promote which this Convention has 
met; and Mr. Overman's volume contains a vast 
amount of highly valuable theoretical and prac- 
tical information. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hodge, editor of the Railroad Journal, 
made a few interesting remarks on the general 
subject before the Convention ; and reported, on 
behalf of the committee, a Petition to Congress, 
praying a modification of the existing Tariff. 

The petition was adopted, and is as follows : 

To the Senate and Home of BqpresentativeSy 

in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, interested • directly or indi- 
rectly in the manufacture of iron in the state of 
New- York, respectfully represent that this branch 
of industry is at present in a most depressed and 
languishing condition, and likely to be entirely 
prostrated in consequence of the disasterous 
floodings of foreign iron which is admitted into 
the country at so low a rate of duty, under the 
present Tariff law, as utterly to prevent our com- 
peting therewith. It is believed, that at this 
time, not more than one-third of the vast a- 
mount of machinery existing in this country, for 
the manufacture of iron, is in operation, and as 
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a consequence, thousands of persons are out of 
employment, and this department of industry, 
ij^hiidli is so important an auxiliary to the ^vrealth 
and independence of our country, cannot be 
prosecuted to any considerable extent, without 
a change in our revenue laws, or by a reduction 
in the rates of labor corresponding with those 
paid in this department of manu&,ctures in 
Great Britain, and which are, as compared with 
those now paid here, as one dollar to three or 
three and a half dollars ; an alternative which 
we feel safe in appealing to your Honorable 
Body to prevent. 

We ask not fer the passage of a law that will 
prohibit the importation of iron from abroad. 
We only ask that such discriminations be made 
in the imposition of duties thereon, as will ele- 
vate and compensate our own labor above and 
beyond the poorly paid labor of Europe, and to 
that end we pray that the rates of duty upon 
foreign iron which were collected under the 
Tariff act of 1846, at the time of its enactment, 
be now made specific^ s<> that our interests may be 
shielded ftom the ruinous fluctuations growing 
out of the present ad valorem system, and by 
which we believe the intentions of tjiose who 
devised that law will be secured. 



Mr. Hays responded to a call fiwr ^me re- 
marks, in an interesting speech of half an hour, 
in which he referred to the beneficient operation 
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of the Tariff of 1842, and the ruinous effects of 
that of 1846. He had commenced the manu- 
facture of iron upon the extreme verge of civili- 
zation (on our north eastern border.) Himself 
and associates literally drove the Moose, the Elk, 
and the Wolf from their native Mils, to establish 
the arts of civilisation upon those remote out^ 
posts of the Union. They had gone on success- 
fully with their enterprise, clearing up the for» 
ests, unearthing the hidden wealth of those ever^ 
lasting hills, and giving employment and liberal 
wages to many hardy working men. But the 
blight of the act of 1846 had fallen upon them, 
and the only comfort he no'v^ had was that of 
the miserable — the comfort of seeing others as 
prostrate and miserable as himself 

Mr. H. alluded to the universal paralysis which 
had fallen upon the trade, to the millions of cap- 
ital buried in unsaleable iron, to the superior 
chwacter of American iron, and to the fact that 
nearly all the iron brought to this country is of 
so poor a character that it would be dear, for all 
practical purposes, if procured for nothing, in 
comparison with the superior American iron 
which was now a drug in market. He passed 
a warna eulogy upon the excellent Salisbury iron 
taken from the Housatonic valley, it is the very 
best iron in the world, and yet over half a mil- 
lion of dollars' worth is now piled up at the 
works, without the prospect of a market, simply 
because our laws permit the importation, at 
ruinously low duties, of an inferior article^ which 
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drowda this ftom the market. He alluded to the 
history of the iron interests in various parts of 
the world,: to illustrate the. eve with which it had 
always been fostered ; and adduced . statistics to 
prove that without some modification of the 
present tarifii the iron workers of this country 
would be crushed and driven from the market. 

Mr. N; H. Holley, of Qcaanecticut, arose and 
addressed the Conyejitioij as follows: 

Mr. Presujent — ^If I felt myself abundmitly cur 
pable of doing it, I do not deem it ne^aisary to 
attempt to enlighten this intelligent audience in 
relation to the objects for whjch it is convened. 
You, gentlemen, are all Iron Masters, ^ndundei^ 
if^tand as well, or better than J do, the . depressed 
condition, of the trade, and the c^UjSes whiqh 
have produced this depression. Moreover; I deem 
it quite unnecessary to say (myihing for oM^her 
reason. The excellent Address ftfid llesolutipns 
of the Committee,; which you haye just adopted, 
embodies all that is inece^^sary ;tO » be said on this 
occasion, in as cleajr, terse, and forcil^e ami^Q^er 
as it well can be said, and it would be sufficient 
for me to urge it upon jou to eireul9.te the f^eis 
contained in this address among the the^people. 
Let, all clasfses^ agriculturists, mcicl^uucs, i^er- 
chants, and laborers, understand that t/mr int^- 
yests are involved in this trade.fis w^ll. as pur 
owiu As I am called upoil,^morepy€ir, I wUl jnqt 
withhold an expression of toy vicrwrs^ . 

Let us examine the< j^ubg^t a littte] i^ detail. 
JUAor is the chief mg[e^i^!^\ in the GO^fi>f irpp, 

5 
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ittild thfe iiiost productive capital of a country iB 
labor. Especially is it so when that labor lA 
mad^ to bring iiito use one of the most essential 
articles of life in daily use, and ^hich is found 
in such abundance in diir country, that it requirei^ 
very little besides labor to brihg it into existence^ 
The ore, especially, being of no more use or valtie 
than the rock beneath the soil, until it is brought 
out and converted into iron. Is it true, then, 
that labor h the principal ingredient? Let us 
make a Mberal allowance for material and see. 
The average cost of iron ore throughout the 
Northehi States, will nbt exceed 3 7i c^nts per 
ton, in the ground, and in the Southern States 
probably less ; 2^ tons of ore being reqtiired for a 

ton of iron, at 37i • • • $0 04 

S| cords of wood being requisite to smelt 

the ore, at 50, is- • • • * • • 1 87 

No other ihaterial enters into the cost of 
producing, thrit h6B any value beyond 
the labor of obtaining it, but add, if you 
please, fear contingent material, f& 



^ 



Atid you have iriaterial fo!^ ft ton of ircm 

costing* . . ^- •• • • i . 13 00 

The i^emaihder of the cost is the labor of 
mining, casting and jpreparing for use, the ore — 
cutting, coaling, transporting and housing the 
coal, and the necfessary labor about the furnaces. 
The furnaces already constructed along the JBous- 
ktoiiib VaU^y, abd within tbh taHea of that river^ 



But to make; a safe calculatioiiy say 30>000 tons. 
If this could he sold for 1^27.60 per ton, (which is 
less than the average of American iron for the 
last ten years,) it would produce f 650,000. The 
material of 20,000 tons, at 3, is 60,000, leaving 
nearly half a milMon of dollars jbr labor on one 
single item of manufaetuxe in one year, in so 
small a portion of country. Almost all wrought 
iron being made fiom pig iron, requires addb- 
tional labor^ with very slight addition oi nmterial. 
The labor alone on the Various descriptions, will 
average |20 per ton. Now, if 10,000 tons of the 
above js. converted into wrought iron, then we 
have $200,000 additional labor, and if the ba* 
kmce be converted into castings^ at the low price 
of ten dollars per ton, (which is less, probably^ 
than the average,) we have $J 00,000 more for 
labor, maJdng nearly #600,000 of lab<Hr cat $60,000 
worth of material, and > probably, upon a cavefiil 
estimate, nearer a million of dollars for labor. 
If it be claimed that a portion of this is not labor, 
but the manufacturer's profit, we claim that Ms 
profit is no greater, in {Nroportimi, than that of the 
othet parties interested. 

This labor must be paid for in this a>untry or 
in Eun^. Who can suppose for a mom^it the^ 
that the laborers, mechanics^ iarmens, and mer^ 
chants of tlus- oountry, have no interest in the 
manu&cture of iron. Can a milMon of dollars^ 
worth of labor be paid for in so narrow a limit of 
country, in the manu&ctufe of one skigle article, 
in the midst of our ftzzners, without their being 
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benefitted thereby. This amount will give em* 
ployment to 3,333 men for a year of 300 days, at 
$1 each per day. 

The teams required to perform the transporta- 
tion incident to this great amount of manu&ctu^ 
ring-^he labor necessary to prepare the carriages 
of every description used therein — the employ- 
ment given to mechanics, by such multitudes of 
men — ^the markets afforded to farmers in supply- 
ing these eonsumers^-^nd to the '. trade incident 
thereto, are evidences incontrovertable, that the 
laborers, mechanics, farmers, and merchants, 
have a very deep interest in the prosecution of this 
one branch of industry. Add to this, the manu- 
facture of cotton, wool, leather, &c,, with a pro- 
portionate amoxmt of labor in each, and the 
agricultural and mechanical labor distinct fiom 
the manufacturing, yet incident thereto, and we 
have an amount almost beyond patience to enu- 
merate. 

Is it conceivable that the manufacturer alone, 
derives all the benefit resulting fi*om so much 
labor? The stale cry, that he does derive all the 
the benefit resulting from protection, at lesust to 
the extent of that protection — has prejudiced 
naiany a laborer against his employer, and has 
led him to vote for a suspension of his own occu* 
pation. : Rich Manufacturer ! Lord of the Loom! 
Indeed ! Are they rich ? If so, they arc able to 
go thrbr^h such ^a time of depression as this^ 
while thousands of laborera must starve in idle* 
pass, or abandon their homes in jmrsuit of em* 
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jployment. And as manufacturing has ceased 
under this state of things, must they not resort 
to the primative occupation of man — the culti- 
vation of the soil I If they do this, do they not 
come directly in competition with the farmer^ 
instead of remaining the consumer of their pro- 
duce? Gentlemen, these blows aimed at the 
few, destroy the many. In striking down one 
employer, often a hundred operatives fall with 
him. No intelligent citizen, will be led away by 
the absurd and foolish cry, that to protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers, is legislating for the few to 
the detriment of the many. The feet is directly 
the reverse. It is to bestow a bounty on Amer- 
ican labor. 

Tke feet stated in the excellent address before 
alluded to, " that labor has maintained nearly a 
uniform standard, whilst the interest produced 
by that labor in nxanufecturing, have fallen from 
1 5 to 50 per cent on their value, cannot be gain- 
said. Nor is it true that the profits of manufec- 
tures on the average, will exceed those engaged 
in other occupations. Their capital invested, is 
4)ften very large j their property precarious ; and 
very oftega destructible by fire or water. 
. Isolated cases are often paraded before the 
public, of manufacturers adding house to house 
and shop to shop, ahd an occasional dividend of 
15 to 50 per cent, is dwelt upon as the average 
dividend of manufacturersi while ten out of 
twenty, and probably fifteen out of twenty, 
never make any. Not only so, as many imtuneeB 
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may be found, of the farmers adding field to 
field, and farm to farm, and this too in a kind of 
property less destructible, and less fluctuating in 
value than his manufacturing neighbour. And 
who complains of this ? No right minded man ; 
but we all rejoice in his success, for he too ia 
adding to the wealth of the country. 

When we claim that protection reduces the 
price of manufactured articles to the consumer, 
we are charged with inconsistency and incincer- 
ity too. The simple reply to all this is^ that if 
we are sure of a market we can afford to manu^ 
facture cheaper. 

One of the disasterous results which -follows 
the use of so much foreign iron of the cheaper 
quality, (and the better quality they cannot af- 
ford to send h^re) is to be found in the lossess 
sustained in the machinery which is manu&c- 
tured therefrom. The destruction of property 
resulting from the the failure of such machinery 
in all the varied departments of industry, is 
greater, I verily believe, than the whole value of 
the foreign iron here \ised, great as it is. 

Another disasterous restdt to our nmnufactures 
arises from the fact, that a surplus of poor iron 
in England, thrown upon our market, is made 
to fix the price of all our iron here, or at least, a 
criterion by which to regulate it. For instance, 
if England requires but one million tons of iron 
for her own consumption, and makes 100,000 
tons over that amount, that excess is iiot permitted 
to be thrown upon her home market, for fear of 
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depresi^iiig thereafter the price of all the stthse- 
quent make. But it is thrown upon our market 
at any sacrifice, and the prices obtained for it, 
are made the criterion for fixing the prices of the 
manu&icture of this country. This is manifestly 
unjust to our own citizens. 

If the business of our railroads and canals, and 
the commerce of our lakes and rivers, are to be 
sustained as they should be, it must be by the 
protection of American Industry. Shall we carry 
the thousands of tons of coal, used in heating 
and smelting iron, to EJngland ? Is there no 
commerce on oax internal waters, in wool, cot- 
ten, and pToyisions connected with our manu*^ 
factures ? Are not there thousands and tens of 
thousands of tons of pig iron transferred from 
one point to another to be connected, and then 
removed again and again to market? Are not 
the thousands of merchants, venders, agents,. 
&c., &c., connected wkh these various estab- 
lishments, the men. who fill your cars and steam- 
boats ? Do not these lords of the loom, as they 
Me called — these gentlemen iron masters — ^these 
wealthy mechanics^ and these well paid laborers,, 
find any time from their daily avocation to travel! 
If not, who are they, in this land of proverbially 
moving peofde, that fill your public conveyances. 

The most absurd thing which I can imagine 
among business men, Mr. President, is, a rail- 
•iroad company advocating j&ee trade — converting 
tthe majority of our countrymen into agriciiiitu- 
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ralists, and tirosting to a foreign comitrf for qtO 
manufactures, making ourselves dependent both 
for the article we purchase, and for its cost. 

There are iron establishments in this country 
which, if properly sustained in their business, 
will furnish more tonage in iron, coal, merchan- 
dize, provisions, lumber, &c., &c., than a- whole 
county of agriculturalists. 

The quality of American iron is not surpassed 
by any in the world, and much of it, is unequaled. 
The material is no where more abundant — ^the 
skill of our citizens is unrivalled. Give us only 
the protection which will enable ftee men to 
compete successfully with the pauper labor of 
Europe, and we shall have surer progress, and 
increased independence — ^more commerce and 
augmented revenue — an abundance of employ* 
ment and brisker markets — ^better railwaysj and 
fewer calamities by the failure of machinery. 

The drain of money to procure foreign fabrics^ 
and the certainty of their advance in price in 
our markets, if* we ar6 not encouraged to com-- 
pete with them, have already been alluded tO', 
and too much importance has never been at- 
tached to these considerations^ . 

There is no reasonable limit to the advance 
and prosperity of our country, if we adopt the 
principle laid down by Jefferson — that of plant- 
ing the producer and consumer by the side of 
.each other, thereby furnishing ample employ^** 
ment by a proper division of labcx; and well 
will it be for our country when this policy shall 
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be adopted and steadily pursued by those to 
whom we confide the direction of our affairs. 

Mr. Hewitt, of New- York, followed in a very 
able speech of half an hour, and opened by asking 
What is the real condition of the domestic Iron trade 7 
Is it actually depressed, and threatened with ruin, 
or does all the outcry proceed from men who, 
having realized "princely fortunes" annually, are 
noVir clamorous because their profits are reduced 
to reasonable limits ; or from another class, who 
having erected works in improper locations, desire . 
not so much to make iron cheaply, as to build up 
villages and speculate in real estate ? 

Undoubtedly, to some extent, there are such, 
cases ; and further, there are one or two positions 
in the country which combine such extraordi- 
nary natural advantages with very superior qua- 
lity, as to make them almost independent of 
legislation; but as to the great fact^ that the 
great majority of establishments, judiciously 
located and managed with proper skill, and 
economy, have been compelled to suspend work, 
throughout the land, for want of remuneragy^ 
work, there cannot be a shadow of doubt. To cor- 
rect a prevailing error, let it be premised that this 
country exports little or no iron. The exportation 
of nails, to which the Journal of Commerce lately 
referred, consisted of ia few casks, shipped by an 
American provision house, as an experiment, for 
coopering pork barrels in Liverpool ; — and it is 
absurd to suppose that such a trade will ever be 
worth a second thought. • So, the exports of iron, 
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to which the. Evening Post referred a few days . 
since, really consist of machinery^ sent to the 
Spanish colonies and South America, and are 
only kept up by the superiority of the American 
Spgar Mills. So again, a few tons of pig; iron 
have at various times been sent to England, (by . 
our firm among others,) for the purpose of being 
tried for steel ; the raw material for which Great 
Britain now imports from Swedep, at very high 
prices. The discovery of such an iron in this 
country, would undoubtedly lead to its exporta- 
tion — but such a result has not yet been reached, 
and even if it had been, it would be due not to 
our capacity to produce iron more cheaply^ but to 
the impossibility of making it in England at all, 
fromi the want of suitable ore. We have there- 
fore only a home market, and when that is closed, 
the iron trade is prostrated. 

There are two great interests at work on iron, 
— ^the one producing fug iron, and the otjier 
mjaking bars. The manufficture of the former, 
subdivides itself ipto two classes; the one using 
charcoal as the fuel, and the other employing 
mineral coal. Charcoal iron is more expensive 
to produce, but generally has the advantage in 
quality, and for many purposes CQmmands . a 
higher price. Its cost to the maker,^ on tide wa- 
ter, ranges from $25 to $30 per ton. Iron made 
with mineral coal, on the contrary, can be . de- 
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liver ed on tide water (in all pur calculations we 
refer to well located establishments) at a cost 
ranging from $17 to $20 per ton. 
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Tbe fnarket for both kinds y^f 'iron, hasr been 
to a considerable extent fbr re-melting in the 
:feundry, but chiefly for' being' conTterted into 
Wrought iron. ' Bnt as will be seeii hereafter, the 
market for forge iron, being almost entirely cut 
aff by the stoppage of the rolling mills, the 
foundries ha^e had all the pig iron crowded into 
them, and as a matter of course, the supply 
l^in^ fer in adrance of the demand, was alone 
a sufficient caus^ to produtee prices ruinously' 
low* But, for foundry purposes, in addition, the 
<3ompetition with Scotch pig i*on, h^d to be met,^ 
which, duties off, can be delivered in New York 
at a cost not exceeding $14 to f 16 per ton. This 
competition, 6f codrse, is ruinous to the charcoal 
fhmaces, and, aided as they are by the duties on 
foreign iron, the anthracite, ftirnatbes have had a 
<lespemte struggle to keep in blast. ' 

The difficulty then with the makers of pig- 
iron, is not so much the mode of assessing duties 
on pig, as the wan^ of ii market for their forge 
rron, in the rolling mills ; and if that market 
cun be re-cipened, the coniplabits from this quai> 
ter will, we believe, cease. 

The finished bar iron costs much more to 
make here than in Wales, and this is chiefly due 
How to the highte price of labor in this country. 
Tlie expense of delivery in New York from well 
located works in this country^ and from Wales, 
does not materially differ ; so that, with a duty 
much less than #16, when, to keep their works 
ilQL operation, both foKiga and domestic makers 
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are willing to sell at cost) our milld.aze cMor 
pelled to suspend work. Such is the present 
state of things — ^for the duty ranges from |7 ta 
♦10, according to the quality of the iron. Th^ 
consequence is, that the rolling mills of th^ 
country are now idle, with the exception of the 
nail works, which have become almost indepen- 
dent of Tariff, because the superiority of the 
raw material used, enables them to produce nails 
with much less labor than is necessary abroad* 
A few merchant mills are also kept in motion^ 
from the absolute necessity of having a certain 
amount of iron of superior quality for. fine work ; 
but of fifteen rail mills, only two are in operation, 
doing partial work, and that only because their 
inland position secured them against foreign 
competition, fot the limited orders of neighbor*^ 
ing railroads, and when these are executed, not 
a single rail mill will be at work in the land. 

Such then, without any disguise, and to the 
best of our knowledge, is the real condition of 
the iron interest of the country. The manu&e^ 
lure of bar iron is prostrated by foreign competi- 
tion, and the manufacture of pig ircHi, is in the 
same condition, from the consequent loss of its 
usual and legitimate market. 

In this state of things, :When it is apparent 
that, without some action of the goyemment, 
the business cannot be sustained, except to a 
very limited extent, the question natinrally pror 
sents itself, whether the production of iron is of 
sufficient importance to the community, to call 
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&r any legislative interference at all in die pre- 
snises. ' ^ • 

In the finst place, it is essential that the nfi- 
tional government should be supplied with iron 
of the best quality, and of domestic manufacture, 
as it would never do in time of war to rely upon 
ibreign o^untries for a supply of this indispens^ 
able engine erf* defence. This consideration is 
met by the fact that, as the government buys 
only American iron, and pays the highest price 
ibr the best article, furnaces adequate to supply 
its wants will in any event be kept in operation. 

The next consideration arises out of the em* 
vnense qUantihf of iron which is ' annually ccm^ 
«immd in this country, amounting, at the pres^it 
low prices, to at least forty millions of dollars, of 
which from one-fourth to one^third only has been 
imported during the last year, yet regulating the 
price of the whole quantity, for it is a law 4si 
triEide that the mtoM qimhtity makes the market 
price. Now if the production of iron ceases in 
<his country, and an additional demand iS» 
Iwenty-five to thirty million<r of dollaiB, making 
tiiree times otir present demand, be Arown upon 
the English market, the price must advance 
enomu^usly, — fer beyond the rate at which, if 
ike domestic manofkcture had not ceased, Am^ 
iean iron would have been supplied. The ^coa* 
turner will be the- Ifiist to eall fi>r a dnme%ik 
production of suficient extent at any rate, to ktep 
the price of foreign iron in cheek* Wedonotwiih 
to be understood as predicting an entire discon* 
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the interior the expense of transportation affoidfl m 
rery handiome protection, as far as the local 
consumption is ooncemed ; bnt we do say, tkaSt 
the day is rapidly approaching whem if no stepa 
ase taken to retain the skill which ure have beem 
many years in obtaining, and are fMt losing, the 
mnsumer will have sabstantial reasons to regcat 
that be did not retain the protection against the 
exactions of foreign makers, which a laige do- 
msestic production on the seaboard has ibr manif 
years afforded. 

But there is anothear difficulty attending the 
importation of a laa^ly increased amount of 
icon. How are we to pay for it? Already we 
send all the cotton^ grain, proTisiDiiB and tobacr 
eo, which the foreign maitet will bear, and the 
exportation of more will only serve to bredk 
down the price, so that additional exportation 
will produce no more iwmej in the aggregate* 
There is a limit to which we can >ay.in govern^ 
inent and Stale stocks, ^and railroad bpnds-^^ 
mode of payment which, by the way, , haa been 
adopted to a fearfiil extent duiiqg the last* yealTr 
The balance must finally go forwacd inqpeoi^, asA 
if this mode of settlement last' long, then come 
hank contmctioiis, cassation o£ business^ bank^ 
mptcy of weak houeoi, and. the dQunttesa urAu^ 
lassmenta which result from being in debt, "^tbr 
put the means of payment. Bankers^ merehaufaii 
jtechmics, and men of all nmke^ would cfy;alo«i0 
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fi»r 9uch a productioa of iron, ap would be re- 
qnired to stop the shipmenta of specie. 

These woiiild seem^ theii» to be good reasons 
why, for the sake of the consumer and the husi- 
Bess community at large, as well as the producer^ 
the iron business should be sustained ^ as to 
keep up a fair competition with the foreign arti- 
cle, apd insure such a domestjic supply as shall 
«rve to prevem prices from reaching extmva-, 
put points, and the country from being annu- 
ally ^ddled with debts which qan only be dis- 
Qh^rged at the expemse of its permanent pro^ 
perity. ^ 

Having theppi shown that th^ iron business ac- 
tually needs relief, and that the whole commu- 
nity is interested in affording. it,, if its wants are 
moderate, let us see what its precise difficulties, 
are, before we suggest the remedies. 

Engljjsh iro^i can be made ch^ap^ than Ameri- 
can, not; because Ipss labor ia required, but be^ 
cau^ that labor ii^psts only one-third ofi much. 

. Nqw, then, if we must majke irpA in this coun- 
try in CQnipetiti^m with English labor* it is very 
clear what mui$t be doBe* — JTAe Uthanr mtt»t ta/fe 
le9B loagpfi; in other wprds he nmstnot */w7i& of a 
sayings fund ; then, like the English operative^ 
h^ millet eat \9niB meat, and use infe^ripr food ; and 
then his wife must dispense with all the little 
comforts that make home A07716; and then his. 
qhJildren nf^m^ be ipiporisooed in the;CQttonfactory 
as soo|x. 9^ t^y can wal^, iostea4' oJC going to 
to school; and he mwt finally become fdniost 
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as soulless as the machinery he guides. But the 
laborer protests against any such degredation ; 
and the farmer protests against any diminution 
in the consumption of his products ; and hu- 
humanity protests against the whole scheme, as 
a step backwards, and as shocking to the Chris- 
tian spirit of the age. 

Since then, neither the laborer nor the farmer 
can be reduced to the proper point, the business 
can be given up altogether. But against this the 
consumer protests, because it will leave him at 
the tender mercies of the foreign makers — and 
the merchant protests against it, because the pay- 
ment abroad for so much iron, would derange 
the whole business of the country. 

There is but one remedy left, to impose such a 
duty on foreign ircm, as shall counterbalance the 
diflference in the price of labor, first deducting 
from that difference, any advantage which the 
American maker may have in the expense of 
getting his iron into market. Such a duty would 
not prohibit foreign iron. It would not give a 
monopoly of the market to the American manu- 
facturer, but it would establish a fair competitiem, 
and in the struggle that would ensue, the con-^ 
turner would be sure to reap the harvest, in the 
gradual improvement of the quality, and cheap- 
ening of the cost, on the average of years, of this 
great staple article. 

To provide this remedy, it is ft>rtunately not 
necessary to build up a new commercial system, 
for all civilized governments, (whether wisely or 
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not, on other grounds, it is not now necessary to 
discuss^) raise their chief revenue from duties on 
imports. These duties, where there is a direct 
competition hetween the foreign and domestic 
makers, undoubtedly for the moment operate as 
a tax upon the consumer ; but the tax is neces- 
sary for the support of the gorernment ; and if 
it so happens that this unavoidable revenue is 
adequate to build up a domestic production, sufr 
ficiently large to operate as a perpetual check 
upon the {Nrice of the foreign article, and insure 
the lowest po&nble average cost, then would the 
consumer and the government act most jmwise- 
ly, if the tax were not so framed as to jNroduce 
this desoeable result. In other words^ as the tax 
mast be paid, the consumer is deeply interested 
in having it put in such a shape as will contri- 
bute, if possible, to the cbesq[>ening of what he 
consumes. The late Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose auth(n*ity on tiiis point will hardly be 
disputed, has reported that forty per cent, is the 
revenue standard for iron. The true cost of iron 
to the cmisumer, is not the price of to-day, or of 
last year, but its average price for a series q£ 
years. Now the average pnce of bar iron in 
Liverpool, from 1820 to 1849, and for ecich 
period of ten years daring that time, has been 
just £8. 

We do not hesitate to declare, that an ad- valo- 
rem daty of 40 per cent., the revenue standaifd, 
on £6, the average cogtj wiU ccHiqpensate for the 
dyifference in the price of labor, and be entirely 
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adequate to build up such a domestic production 
of iron, as, without excluding the foreign article 
from our markets, to keep a check upon its price 
and insure on the average of years, the lowest 
possible price to the consumer. 

At this point, in fact, the interest of the iron 
maker and the iron consumer becomes mutuaL 

But here we are met by another difficulty. 
The price of English iron is not permanent at 
£8. It only averages that price. It sometimes 
rules as high as £15, as in 1846, and falls as 
low as £4 lOs., as in 1849. And to this fact is 
due the great objection to the present mode of 
assessing duties ; for when the price fells below 
£8, the duty failing in equal ratio, becomes inad- 
equate to compensate for the difierence in the 
cost of labor. But objectionable as it is to the 
iron maker, at the extreme point of depression^ 
the system cannot prove less so to the govern- 
ment, as a revenue measure, when the regular 
fluctuations which have alwaystaken place in 
the price of iron, carry it up to the highest li» 
mit, as the duty will then become pro!nhUon^ 
emd the revenue will cease. So that not only 
iron makers, but revenue makers, are interested 
alike in modifying the present system. 

Before, however, we appeal to the goverrnnettt^ 
we are bound to show that there is no naiur€U 
rented;/ which we dan apply to this forniidcJile 
difficulty. How is it met in Engkmd, where it 
must also be a seridiis obstacle, although not so 
serious as here«-^beoause in England, the ML in 
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price, mea^ires the whole loss to the producer, 
but here the fall in price is atggravated by the 
Q|>eration of the Tariff— e« g. If iron fall in 
England firom £8 to £5, the difference is $15; 
but here the difference in price is increased 
by the difference in duty, which at £8 wcmld 
be $12, while at £6 it is only $7 . 50*100. When 
the price falls below the eosyt of production in 
Englahd, as during the : present year, the great 
makers stack up their iron^ which they are ens- 
bled to'^dofmrn the possession of immense capital, 
built up at the expense of the whole world, and 
their own half>paid labor, during periods of high 
prices. By the strong houses, these extreme de- 
prasskpns are not regarded as rery serious object 
tions, because it enables them in the first place, to 
drive out their weaker competitors ; and second-* 
ly, to produce kon at the rery cheapest ratcv 
because, then, labor is to be had lor merefbedt^ 
ing. As soon as the iron in weak hands has 
been consumed^ the strong houses can dictate 
their own terms, and dispose of their acenmil^ 
k^d stoeks nt an. enormbus profit. 
" The natural remedy then, for theses fiuctnaf* 
tidns, is ^equate capital to produce and hoM 
QjSi to stocks when, the price is lowedt^. and to 
sell when it is highest* 

iVa sudicapiiai exists in this oouiitry y for ijL is 
a well established ^t, tiiat notwithstanding tho 
^1 princely fdrtunies?' we heair of having beeis 
teaUzed by Iron Master^ the cafbital emplfyyoA 
m the bnsinflsalif siiBOt finr tiiei Itnt twenty yeiars 
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yielded seven per cent interest* This is due to 
the fact, that no sooner has the Iron Master 
been able to get his works into snccessfnl opera^ 
tion, and the cost of manufacture reduced to a 
minimum, than one of the periodical fluctnatioiM 
comes, which he cannot control, and against 
which the policy or the present tariff furnishes 
no security, but tends to aggravate. 

The difficulty of heading on to tiie product of 
an iron establishment, for better prices, is ap* 
parent from the fact, that the largest capital de* 
voted to the business in this country, does not 
exceed a million of dollars, two^thirds of which 
is fixed capital, in buildings, machinery, &c., 
while the annual value of the product is equal to 
the whole capital. 

The only resource, then, of the Iron Master, 
against these ruinous fluctuaticms^ is in the action 
of the general government, and here again there 
is the fBost muire hurmm^y between the interest 
of the government looking to rev^aue, and of 
the producer. 

It is frankly admitted, that the consumer has 
a direct interest in keepii^ the market open for 
foreign iron, as a check upon the price of the do^ 
mestic article. But no reasonable man will vtg&f 
that to do this, a system should be adopted which 
aggravates the fluctuations, or that because we 
import foreign goods, we ought to import at the 
same time, all the difficulties which have affected 
the price of these goods, such as Frovid^itial 
di^pensatioBB, of famine and pestilence ; or em 
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micontroUed s|>irit of speciilatioii» as developed 
in the English Railroad mania ; or the evils of 
revolutions resulting fnnn the unjust political 
systems of Europe. In fact, the whole country 
19 deeply interested, producers and consumers 
alike, in preventing thi]^ land from hecoming the 
'^ sink" into which shall be emptied all the vials 
of wrath that are opened on the European worid* 
And yet our present revenue system enctmrages 
this very thing. Shall we hesitate to apply the 
simple remedy of increai^ng the duty under such 
judicious regulations as experience has suggested. 

If Congress should make the desired modifih 
cations in the duty on iron, is there any prospect 
that, ultimately, bar iron can be produced in 
this country at a cost not greater than the aver- 
age price of bar iron in Liverpool? We have 
not the slightest hesitation in giving an affirma^ 
tive answer, and the reasons for it. 

The cost of making bar xxgo. in this country, 
ten years ago, '^d^ fifty per cent greater than it is 
now. Previous to that time, firom the want of 
adequate communication with the interior, iron 
to be consumed on tide water, could only be 
made with charcoal, and in close proximity to 
ite market. This, as we have seen, is an expen* 
isdve opemtion. The first grea^. reduction in cost 
was only procured by the expenditure of fifty 
millions of dollars on canals and railroads, by 
which the ore and mineral coal were made ac* 
cessible to each other, and to the market on tide 
Water. In 1840, the first anthracite furnace was 
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pat into sueoessful operation, and by using the 
waste heat for making steam and heating the 
lAsisty the cost of making pig" iron has been re- 
duced in nine years^ to nearly one half of the 
cost by the old charcoal process. The next great 
cheapening of coal, resulted fbom the introduc- 
tion of anthracite coal in the puddling and re* 
heating process. This was in successful opera* 
tion in 1844, when the sudden rise in price gave 
an impetus to the trade, especially in the manu- 
fiicture of railroad iron, by which the skill of the 
workmen was perfected. In 1846, the cost of 
making rails at Trenton, was at least $75 per ton. 
In 1849, it had been reduced to about $60, a re- 
duction of 33^ per cent, in four years. This re- 
duction in cost was rapidly progressing, when 
the ruinously low prices of English iron, pro- 
duced by femine, speculation, and revolutions, 
which we could not guard against, compelled 
the American mills to suspend work, and to lose 
in a measure, the skill acquired by four years of 
bard work. Under a judicious revenue policy, 
this? skill can soon be regained, but at a heavy 
loss, and then we shall have- only ten dollars 
more to overcome, to place our cost on a par 
with the average price of English bars in Liver- 
pool. If 126 have been saved in first cost in 
four years, is it unreasonable to anticipate a 
further reduction of ten dollars in as many 
more ? 

All that we need w, an luinterrupted business, 
80 that we can retain and add to our skill, and 
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mtrodnce the improvements which experience 
and science will dictate. 

With such real results achieved ; and so little 
to be done ; with snch prospects of success, is 
there not good reason for asking a change in the 
revenue systemj not for the prohibition of foreign 
competition, but for a change to ccwnplete the 
great work which American energy has so suc«- 
oessfuUy commenced. England, herself, former- 
ly made iron only with charcoal. This destroyed 
her ship timber so rapidly, that the use of char^ 
coal was forbidden. But she immediately im* 
posed such a duty on foreign iron, as enabled 
her Iron Masters to enter courageously on the 
untried task of making iron with mineral coal — 
and although she has since changed her duties 
fifteen times, it has always been to advance them, 
till they amounted in 1825 to £7 per ton. By 
this timd her manufacturers had become able to 
defy the competition of the world, mul not tUl 
tJren tms Free Trade in Irvn proclaimed. 

What the Iron Master wants in this country is 
siabUity, and not high duties. The enactment of 
9 new tariff once a month, would be deprecated 
by every intelligent man, as ruinous to the best 
interests of the country. And yet it is against this 
r&ty difficulty that the iron interest is now strug- 
gling — for every change of prices is a change 
of tariff. Remove this difficulty, and the iron 
interest will cease its complaints. And the 
change that they desfare, is in strict harmony 
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with the wants of the government and the trae 
interests of the consumer. 

Mr. WiNSLOw: Admitting that we, as a nation, 
possess nearly all the advantages for manufac^^ 
turing iron possessed by any other nation, there 
is one advantage which we had not, and which 
he hoped we never would have. He alluded to 
the low price of labor. The difference between 
the price of labor here and there is as 1 to 3 or 
3i. The labor which costs them $1, costs us 3 
or $3^- Who desires to see the price of labor 
thus reduced in this country ? We have here 
all the advantages enjoyed by foreign manufaB^ 
turers, except capital and the low price of labor. 
We can't say to our workmen, " work for thw 
amount or starve ;" nor do we wish to be able to 
say so. If we could bring our laborers down to 
the miserable starving point of the labor of Eu- 
rope, we might compete with England — other- 
wise not. But he wished to see no such result. 
Better abandon the whole system than thus op- 
press the laborers of this country. 

The Chair (A. J. Coffin,) followed in a similar 
strain. He had, in 1846, gone to Washington on 
purpose to press this point upon Congress. He 
told the gentlemen, as an iron man, that if they 
would reduce labor to the price of the pauper 
labor of Europe, that was all the protection he 
would ask. You, he told them, profess great re- 
gard for the poor man. If you have that regard^ 
protect the poor man, for it is his interest which 
is involved in this question. He wished this &ct 
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now pressed upon the attention of Congress. He 
wished it pressed home> and we will see whether 
these gentlemen will refuse the protection asked, 
not for the capitalists, but for the laborers of the 
country. 

On motion of Mr. Townsend, of Orange, it 
was voted, that three thousand copies of the ad- 
dress and resolutions be printed, in pamphlet 
form, and circulated with the petition to Con- 
gress throughout the State. 

Mr. JuDsoN moved that all the papers friendly 
to the Iron interest in this State, be requested to 
publish the proceedings of this contention. 

Mr. WiNSLow moved a vote of thanks to the 
city authorities for the use of the rooms in which 
the sessions of the convention were held. Car- 
ried. 

Also, a vote of thanks to the officers of the 
convention. Adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
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QUANTITY OF SCOTCH PIG IRON, 

Imported into the Port of New-York^ from 1842 to 184^, 
inclusive^ with the price per ton during those years, in 
the markets of Scotland and New* York. 



YEAR. 



1842 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, f 11 months; 



Qaantity imported 
into port of New- 
York. 



14,588 Tons 

3,372 
17,120 
18,561 

9,899 
25.309 
57,815 
60,312 



tt 



tt 



11 



»» 



Average price 
pr. ton in New- 
York. 



Average price pr 
ton in Scotlana. 



$26 30 
25 88 

30 65 
32 65 
34 40 

31 13 
25 19 
21 50 



£2 10B.Sterling. 
2 



2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 



15 

16 

12 

5 

5 

5 



tf 



tt 
tt 
»» 
tt 
tt 
ti 



BBMARKS. 

Six numtka cre^4r-1844. Jitter part of the year, average $30 pr. ton* 
1845. In this spring commenced the rise of all kinds of iron. Average 
for April and May, $41.50. Small lots $47. June and July, $35. August, 
$29.50. September, $30.50. October, $35.50. November, December and 
January, $36. 1846. February, $35. March and April, $35.50. May, 
June, July, August, September and October, $33. 1847. January and Feb- 
ruary, $32. April, $31. May, June and July, $28. September, $33. Oc- 
tober, market monopolized $36.50 cash and prices high first part of win- 
ter, from yard $40 cash was paid for lots by retail. 1848. January and 
February, for spring delivery, $27. Fart of February and Miirch, April, 
May and June, $25.50. July, (for fall delivery,) $22.75 cash. August and 
September, $23, cash. November, $20. December, $21. 1849. February 
and March, $23.50, cash. April, $24.50. May, June, July, September, 
October and November, $21.50. A few large sales at $19.20 and $19.50, 
cash in yard. December, $20, cash, afloat. 



QuantUy of Iron Imported into the Port of New York, 
for nine months ending December 31st, 1849. 

Tons. 
From England. Bar, Hoop, and Sheet Iron, tons of 2240 lbs. each, 43,070 

*' ** Bailroadlron do. 54,980 

" •' Pig Iron,- do. 52,988 

Sweeden, Norway, and Russia, Bar Iron, 14,224 



M 



In Nine Months, 165,262 

To which may be added Anchors, Chain Cables, old wrought Scrap 
Iron, and Machinery, 2000 tons tinee thejirtt qf September latt, 
Jtmiuary, 1850. 



CIRCULAR. 

To , 

Sir : — At a Convention of Iron Mannfacturers and those interested in 
the manofactare of Iron in its various branches, held at Albany^ on the 12th 
December, 1849, a Committee of Correspondence was appointed to gather 
statistics relative to the several branches of this manufacture, that a pro^ 
per address and memorial might be therefrom prepared, asking of the 
Congress of the United States, such a modification of the present Tariff 
of duties as these statistics should show to be essential to relieve the 
large iton interests of our coimtry from the depression under which they 
now suffer. 

In pursuance of the resolutions of this Convention, the Committee beg 
leave ta address you on this sul^ject, with the request that yoti would pro^ 
vide them with such data as your own works or neighborhood fhmish; 
and to simplify as much as possible the matter, they havd prepared the 
following tables, which. When filled out, will present in the smallest 
compass, the desired information. Farther data than Would be comprised 
in the limits of the tables would also be acceptable. 

Owners of foundries, and of other establishments connected vrith the 
manufacture or working of iron, not specially designated in tables, wilt 
confer a favor by forwarding data to the committee relative to these 
works. 

The Committee further request that you \rill give your personal atteur* 
tion to the preparation and circulation of petitions, urging upon Congress 
the depressed state of the iron business^ the causes of the same, the varied 
interests thereby affected, and the importance of relief. 

Communications may be addressed to the subscriber, at your earliest 
convenience, without expense of postage. 

Bespectfully, yours, &e., 

J. F. WINSXX)W, Troy, N, Y. 

In bf^a^ of the Committee^ 



